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THE DUTY OF EVERY ARCHITECT. 

T no time in the history of American architectural 

effort has there been such an imperative call to ar- 
chitects for union of effort, for a development of true 
esprit de corps, as at present. As the burdens laid upon 
the profession have increased, as its duties have multi- 
plied and broadened, as more has been demanded of the 
architect, the greater has been the need for the kind of 
professional solidarity which has obtained for so many 
years in the professions of law and medicine. The archi- 
tect and his work are beginning to be known and appre- 
ciated as never before, and it is no longer the case of 
every man for himself, but there is every evidence to 
show that architects are expected:to pull together, to have 
common and high professional aims and to be true to 
their principles. 

The remarkable dinner given by the American In- 
stitute of Architects at its convention last January 
brought the profession very prominently and we think 
very successfully to the immediate attention of those 
who are most interested in the actual provision for 
large public buildings, namely, our legislators and polit- 
ical executives. The dinner called together the leading 
spirits in politics, art, literature and religion, as well as 
those who, by reason of their large means and public 
spirit, have become known as public benefactors. The 
architectural profession, we have no doubt, was by this 
dinner placed in a new light in the eyes of many of our 
leaders, who perhaps had previously regarded architects 
and architecture as only a little removed from the posi- 
tion of a builder and his trade. 

There is undoubtedly an aroused interest in architec- 
ture as a monumental art. It would be almost impos- 





































sible for Washington now to go back to the style of work 
which was the rule not so very long ago; and even 
those representatives of the people who have been 
most suspicious of appropriations for public buildings 
are showing now a disposition to recognize the impor 
tance of architecture as a fine art in its relation to 
our national development, and are 


willing to accord 


the architect’ a greater latitude and a greater respect 
for his opinions than before. This has come about, 
we believe, very largely through the efforts of the 
American Institute of Architects, and we can not too 
strongly urge the duty and obligation upon all architects 
who have the welfare of their art at heart of becoming 
identified with the prime factor which is doing so mucl 
to increase the dignity and the effectiveness of the pr 
fession. 

If architecture is to be in this country what it has 


been and is now abroad, there must be concerted 


terests and a unanimity of aim. The public is ready 

it, for not only the forces at Washington who were ap 
pealed to so strongly at the last dinner, but the leaders 
throughout all our large cities have awakened to what 
architecture can be. The conservatism which seems to 
be so inborn in the profession makes it at times hard for 
the architect to get out of his shell, to surrender a certait 
portion of his individuality and to merge into the work 
of the country as a whole; but this involves no real 
surrender, but rather an assumption and claimin; 
what really will make for the best development 

The light of the profession is set on a hill. T 
public expects architects to write the national history in 
characters and a style of which no one need be ashamed 
We have the talent, the opportunities are being presented 
on every hand ; now it is for the profession to meet them, 
and meet them in such way that there need be no fear 
for the results. 

Our monumental architecture is just beginning. The 
development of the country thus far has been most 
pronouncedly on the commercial side, but with the 
enormous accumulation of wealth, the dissemination 
of real culture and appreciation, the twentieth century is 
bound to be marked by a wealth of monumental archi 
tecture, and for the possibilities of such growth the 
American Institute of Architects is undoubtedly to be 
credited with the greatest influence. 

At its convention in January the Institute will have a 
dinner on the order of the one which was so successful 
last year, and the greatest interest will be manifested in 
its proceedings. 
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BY K. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 
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BROMPTON OBATORY. 


competition in which, there were two-and-twenty com- 
petitors, the successful architect being Mr. Herbert A. 
Gribble. The conditions stipulated that the church was 
of Renaissance style, and that space was to be 
found for no fewer than nine 
side altars and twenty con- 
fessionals. Under such con- 
ditions it is only to be ex- 
that the 
interior treatment are derived 
bodily the 
plan 


pected plan and 


from Italian 


churches. The com- 


prises a wide nave with chapels 
on either side, two shallow 
transepts having a large altar 


in each, and a sanctuary be- 


ORATORY. 


yond with ambulatory, chapel 


and sacristies. The chapels 


of the feet and 


together by 


on either side nave are 30 square are 


connected openings sufficiently large for 
processional purposes. The nave is 170 feet long and 51 
feet wide, ten feet wider than St. Paul’s and fifteen feet 
wider than Westminster Abbey, and is vaulted over in 
Portland cement concrete (in the proportion of ten parts 
of Portland stone chippings of three-quarters inch gauge 
to two parts of Portland cement). The order is carried 
at a height of 50 feet on twin Corinthian pilasters of 
Devonshire 


marble. Over the crossing is the dome, 


which gives the building its chief character. This is of 
53 feet internal diameter, and is of double construction, 
the dome proper being of concrete two feet thick at the 
haunches, and gradually diminishing to one foot at the eye 
which steel 
framework with wood ribs covered with sixty tons of 


is of stone), while the outer shell has a 


lead of the finest quality. The height from the ground 
line to the summit of the cross is 200 feet. The lantern, 
including the ball and cross, is 47 feet high and the cross 
itself 6 feet. It should be stated that on the death of 
the original designer the outer dome was carried out 
in 1896) to the drawings of Mr. G. Sherrin. 
outline SS. 
Rome. 


Both externally and internally the oratory exhibits 


Its general 


most resembles Ambrogio and Carlo at 
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CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF THE ASSUMPTION AND THE ENGLISH MARTYRS, CAMBRIDGI 


Dunn & Hansom, Architects 






INTERIOR, CAMBRIDGE CHURCH. INTERIOR, CHURCH OF OUR LADY, BOW COMMON. 


F. A. Walters, 
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he customary treatments to be found in the Renaissance his most important designs is that of St. James’, Span- 

tyle, with the exception of the dome. The main front ish Place, London (no view of which is included in this 

ers from the pedestals which overload the pediment, article, because permission to sketch or photograph is 

and exception may be taken to some of the detail, — as in never granted), but some of his other work is perhaps 

the he nave pilasters and the framing to the more interesting —the convent at Hayward’s Heath, for 
iltar-piece but it must be admitted that the architect instance. 

nade good use of his models and secured a feeling of Hawkesyard Priory Church, Staffordshire, is Late 

rné the terior Perpendicular in style. It is a collegiate church 120 feet 

In 1887-1 the very large Church of Our Lady of long and 30 feet wide, carried out in brick, with an 

\ mption and the English Martyrs was erected at open hammer-beam roof covered by green slates. The 

ridge at a cost of $350, . The architects were interior is divided into nine bays, with three-light tra- 

Mi DD ind Hansom, who have designed many ceried and mullioned windows at the sides and a seven- 

( lifferent part the country, such as that at light window at the west end. At the east end the 

West Hartlepool, of which a plan is here given as a mat second and third bays on the south side open into the 

terest ie Cambridge church is in the Early organ tribune, and in the last bay but one on either side 

De t t ind consists of nave, chancel, aisles at the west end there are openings into two side chapels, 

tl hort tower over the crossing one of which has stone fan vaulting. The nave occupies 

ide with spire reach the four western bays, the three next being devoted to 

Attached to the church is a rectory the choir, which is raised three steps above the nave. 

ole e building provides There are two rows of eleven oak stalls each on either side, 

1e interior is particularly canopied, with return oak screens at the entrance to the 

iinting on the wall above the char choir, against which are two small stone altars and 

light gh the windows reredoses towards the nave. Beyond the choir, and 

\ iS king effect raised another three steps, is the sanctuary, in two east- 


ilso a feature of the interior. ern bays. This has a beautiful stone reredos the whole 
lent, have followed closely in the width of the church and 30 feet high, with forty-two fig- 
( but they have executed ures, the space above being frescoed. 
é a ng of height Among other churches by Mr. Goldie are St. Alban’s, 
S ¢ lent. Blackburn, and churches at Wood Green, Acton, and St. 
g resh or clever, Mary Cray. St. Alban’s, Blackburn, accommodates one 
[here is good thousand persons. The little country church at St. Mary 
ind the exu Cray in Kent consists of a single nave and chancel. The 
sa aaneling at once church of St. Paul, Wood Green, is a cheap church, such 


as is described as a modern invention, being well built 


\ has done a though plain, and making the most of limited funds. The 
\ Roman Catho plan needs no comment, being perfectly simple and uni- 
| He is here represented by a form. That of Our Lady of Lourdes at Acton, however, 
biting much refinement is very ingeniously contrived. 
reatment Let the The Church of St. Ignatius at Stamford Hill, London, 
n and Mile End Road —in dif is at present only half finished. The west front has yet 
e compared, for example. to be erected, as well as a large college adjoining. Mr. 
mot il attention is directed to Benedict Williamson, the architect, has endeavored to 
lancel [he detail of this is deal with modern needs and modern materials in the way 
The rood, too, is finely the medieval master builder would have done, and to 
e€ decorated in follow the lines laid down at Solesmes. Proportion, 
Mr. Walters it will suf- boldness of outline and unity of parts have been the 
leasing they are. The con- chief things aimed at. The arches are all square cut, with 
the Gray Friars at Chilworth, no molding to detract fromthe depth of shadow, while 
¢ rly s essful in its exterior. in order to increase the feeling of height the string mold- 
\' he chapel, the whole of the ings are stopped against the buttresses, which rise with 
St. Mary’s College, Woolhampton, Berks, narrow offsets. In plan the church is cruciform. The 
erected since 1885, the latest portions, shown total width of nave and aisle is 62 feet, the height to the 
panying istration, having been completed crown of the nave vault being 54 feet and to the roof 
lege was erected for Catholic educa- ridge 66 feet. The piers supporting the nave arcade are 
11 purposes, and was intended for the reception of square, with three-quarter shafts. The interior of the 
posing to follow an ecclesiastical or professional church is plastered and the vaults are boarded over. The 
are The buildings provide accommodation for about aisles are divided by arches, in the pilasters supporting 
lred l fifty students, together with the requi- which the stations of the Cross are being placed in glass 
site mber of professors, and in addition there isa mosaic. The two towers flanking the central portion 
block (to the right) occupied by the matron of the west front will not have portals, as at Amiens, the 
ind servants. The college cost $90, three doorways being placed centrally, as at Chartres. 
Another Catholic church architect who has done a These towers, though similar in outline, will vary con- 
reat deal of excellent work is Mr. Goldie. One of siderably in detail. An interesting feature of the plan is 
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CHAPEL, CHILWORTH, SURREY. CHURCH OF THE GUARDIAN ANGELS, MILE END ROAD, LONDON 
F. A. Walters, Architect. F, A. Walters, At t 
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THE CHANCEL, HAWKESYARD PRIORY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
E. Goldie, Architect. 
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MONASTERY OF THE GRAY FRIARS, CHILWORTH, SURREY. PRIORY . R LADY, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 
F. A. Walters, Architect. E. Goldie, Architect 
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ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, WOOLHAMPTON, BERKS. 
F. A. Walters, Architect. 








CHURCH AT ST. MARY CRAY, KENT. 
E. Goldie, Architect. 
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The Work of the Boston Schoolhouse 
Commission, 1901-1905. II. 
STANDARDS OF SIZE AND COST. 


URING the first two years of the Board’s work 
Dress, compiled data relating to the schools 
built by them established what seemed to be fair limits 
of area, cube and cost for different types of buildings. 
These were noted at the end of article I and are repeated 
here in tabular form that they may be held clearly in 
mind, while we compare the various buildings and see 
how they agree with or vary from these limits. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


No. of rooms. Cu. ft. per classroon Cost percu. ft. Cost per pupil 
Over 14 30, 000 HO. 22 $132.00 
Under 14 35,0 aa 154.00 


N 


Over 18 10, 00¢ So. 2 $176.00 


Under 18 $5,000 .22 198.00 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, MARSHALL SCHOOL. 
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In both grades it was established during the first year 
of the Board’s existence that an economical plan would 
show a total area of one floor not exceeding twice the 
area of the classrooms (measured inside) on that floor. 
[t is natural that in a building with few classrooms the 
cubical contents per room should be greater than in a 
building where the somewhat constant cube necessary 
for the domestic engineering and utilities is divided 
among a large number of classrooms, and it has been 
always the experience of the Board that it was more diffi- 
cult to keep the smaller buildings down to the standard 
limits of cost set by them than the larger ones. In cer- 
tain cases, owing to special conditions of site, design or 
other causes, a building which showed an economical 
plan and cube has overrun the limit of cost, while on the 
other hand some buildings which were for one reason or 
another above the limit set for cube have been built for 


Nore.— The figures in parentheses, given in connection with the 
titles, are limits set by the Board. 
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THE MARSHALL SCHOOL, 


Primary, Christopher Gibson District, Westville Street and Bowdoin Square. 
Maginnis, Walsh & Sullivan, Architects. 
14 rooms; 700 pupils. (Kindergarten in addition.) 
Cube, 516,624 (490,000). Cost, cubic foot, $0.24 ($0.22). Cost, $124,467.65 ($107,800). Cost per pupil, $177.81 ($154.0 
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than the limit of cost: 


mentioned, 


ENTRANCE, 


ELLIS MENDELL SCHOOL, 


the Marshall 


FIRST-FLOOR 


considers 








would be unprofitable to 


repeat. The later building 
(the Mason), built during 
the past year, is a three- 
story building showing an 
economical plan and cube. 
The necessity for expen- 
sive piled foundations and 
filling, however, and the 
complete grading of a lot 
large enough to contain a 
second future building 
forced tHe price of this con- 
tract considerably above 
the limit. 

Of the two twenty-four 
room buildings one (the 
Columbus) was built in 
1903 and the other is now 
under construction. Both 
are three-story buildings. 
The first was just over the 
low limit of cube (720,000), 
having 727,068 cubic feet 
and the cost being $173,- 

12.08, was about midway 


cS 
between the two limits for 





primary buildings. The 
building now under con- 
struction, the Baker 
School, shows an economical plan, a cube (708,607) well 
under the low limit of 720,000 cubic feet, and is being 


DUUCTOr $157,161.93, 


the low limit of cost being $158, 400. 

The six grammar schools to be illustrated in these 
articles vary in size from fourteen rooms to thirty-one 
rooms, one intended for a twenty-six room building is 
being only partly constructed at present as a fourteen- 
room school. 

The Perry School, a fourteen-room building, shows 
an economical area and cube, but owing to the grading of 
a lot large enough, as in the case of the Mason Primary 
School, to take a future building, the total cost was forced 

above the limit of 
$138,600, it being built 

j «6 for $145,633.23. 
, {. The Gardner 
School, which when 
completed will be a 
twenty-six room build- 
ing, has been built in 
part and at present 
rates as a fourteen- 
room building. The 
* corridors, assembly 
hall and heating ap- 
paratus being installed 





for a twenty-six room 


“| building makes a com- 

| / =} parison of this building 
-PLAN-“">-LOT - d 3 with a fourteen-room 

——= &4) standard unfavorable, 

ae a ae i spite of the fact 


MENDELL SCHOOL. that its first construc- 






















tion was at a rate of nineteen cents per cubic foot, below 
the standard, its total cost is $142,718.37, the standard 
limit for fourteen rooms being $138,600. When com- 
pleted as a twenty-six room school it should prove an 
economical building. 

The Jefferson School, nineteen rooms, the first of 
these grammar schools to be built, proved a very expen- 
sive building. A great deal of blasting was necessary, 
and this, together with considerable glass and iron exte- 
rior wall construction and a somewhat excessive corridor 
area, contributed to its higher cost. 
this school 


The high limit for 
should have been $180,000, but it cost 
$210,890.49. 


The Dearborn School, twenty-one rooms, not yet com- 
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of while school was going on in the old buildings on the 
lot. Even with this addition the total would appear to 
be not over $195,000, the low limit set by the Board being 
$201, 200. 

The largest school built by the Board is the Mathe 
School on Meeting House Hill, which has thirty-one class 
rooms, with an accommodation of fifteen hundred and 
fifty children. The area shows economical planning accord 
ing to the standard, but the cube is somewhat excess 
ive, being 1,353,831 cubic feet, the low limit being 1,24 
ooo cubic feet. The cost was $288,380.46, the low limit 
being $272,800. Blasting, which extended over a period 
of five months, and a rather larger amount of stone 
than usual contributed to this excess. There 





THE ELLIS MENDELL SCHOOL. 


Primary, George Putman District, School Street, West Roxb 
Andrews, Jaques & Rantoul, Architects 

Cube, 517.035 cubic feet (420,0« Cost cubic foot. $ 6 ($ 

Cost, $122,267.20 ($92,400) Cost per puy $203.78 ($154 


pleted, shows an economical plan, but it is intended for 
a thirty-three room building, and the assembly hall and 
other features, as in the Gardner School, planned for a 
larger building, make it show large cube and cost on a 
twenty-one room basis. It will cost $211,308, the low 
limit for a twenty-one room school being $184,800. When 
completed it should approximate the standard. 

The Oliver Wendell Holmes School, twenty-four 
rooms, is the most economical grammar school built by 
the Board. The area is just under the standard propor- 
tional limit. Its cube is somewhat in excess of the limit, 
but it was built at the rate of nineteen cents per cubic 
foot for a total of $188,326.47. This does not include the 
entire grading, which could not very well be taken care 


basement a future possibility of four more 

If these were completed for $12, , as noted 
report, the school would rate as a thirty-five 1 
ing, with a cost of approximately $300, | 
limit of cost for thirty-five rooms would be $3 
that with these extra rooms the building wi 


1 Snow 


very good economy. 
In figuring the cost per pupil the Board takes a unit 


of fifty pupils toa room. 1 


A standard room seats fifty-six 
but in many of the large schools there are ungraded 


other classes which are even below fifty, and this figure 
is taken as a fair average. In all cases the cost includes 
the complete building, with all trades, and all the grading, 


draining, paving and planting of grounds, in some cases 
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ally practised, though not theoretically insisted upon. 
The Board believe that economy of construction would 
suggest brick piers between the windows, so spaced as to 
receive the steel beans, thus avoiding the expense of iron 
columns, mullions and lintels. The ends of the corner 
rooms are kept blank and given such architectural treat- 
The general policy of 


ment as the architects think best. 


the Board is so to arrange the rooms that all shall have 
direct sunlight during some part of the day. 

Electric lighting of classrooms is arranged to give 
reflected light from the ceiling, which the Commissioners 
find gives the most equable light and the least trying to 
the eyes. The engineers of the Board have devised a 

good results. 
that the toilets shall 


In one school (the Ellis Men- 


special fixture which produces 
The 


srouped in the basement 


Board now direct be 


dell) the experiment was tried of separating them on the 


different floors, but this was found to be expensive and 


undesirable. The heating apparatus is in the basement, 


except in special cases where it is put in a sub-basement 


+ +r ae +} ~ = 
to tree up the { 


yasement for playrooms, etc. 

In grammar schools 
the 
and cooking rooms are 
but 


they are expected to 


manual training 


in the basement, 
have as good light as 


any ordinary class- 


if in a 
corner may be lighted 


room, and 


from two sides. 


THE MARSHALL 


SCHOOL. 


This is a primary 


school with a one- 


story addition, con 


taining three rooms 


for kindergarten. The 
land slopes sharply to 


ast. so that the basement to the south and east 


is above ground, giving available space for two more 


classrooms when needed 


It is of a conventional type, 
to the lot line on Westville 


with two wings extending 
Street. The court enclosed between the wings is used 
merely for the steps down to the street, with grass 


plats beside, the girls’ and boys’ yards being behind 


he building and forming an open space, which insures 
light on the only side of 


The 


the playrooms, the space available 


the lot adjoining 
the toilets, 


for extra classrooms 


property basement contains 
being utilized for additional playrooms and the boiler and 
coal storage. Each of the floors above has six classrooms. 


While 


the 
Lil¢ 


the main entrance is in the Westville Street court, 
entrances 


With the 


construction 


re are at each stairway at the ends of the 
the the 


is first class throughout. The building is 


corridor exception of roof frame 


heated by steam with gravity return. The ventilating 
system is also gravity, with a small fan for the kinder- 
As all other 


schools built by the Board this building is wired for elec- 


garten on account of its low grade. in 
tric light, the classrooms being lit by reflected light from 


the ceiling, as noted above. 


There is also a system of 





















electric clocks and bells. In computing the standard cube 
and cost the two unfinished rooms in the basement are 
taken into account, and the building is rated 
fourteen-room building. 


kindergarten addition. 


as a 


The excess is due to the 


THE FarRRAGUT SCHOOL. 


In this school the architects worked on the theory that 
sun should be excluded from classrooms for the benefit 
of the eyes. This fact, together with the noise of Hunt- 
ington Avenue, led them to place the corridor on the two 
party lines, with the classrooms opening off on only one 
side and getting ample light across the enclosed play- 
ground. This sacrificed some light in the corridors and 
increased the cube of the building considerably, a fact 


which was largely responsible for the great cost. The 
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water. The air forced over this pan by the fan carried 


the vapor withit tothe rooms. Registering instruments 
showed thirty per cent to fifty per cent of moisture in thi 

wing, while in the other wing, supplied with air without 
additional but 


The natural percentage in summer 


moisture, there was fifteen per to 


cent 
thirty per cent. 
sixty-five per cent to seventy per cent. This car be 


if the air is more 


obtained artificially, but in cold weather, 
moist than fifty per cent, the windows may be seriousl\ 


clouded with vapor. 

While the engineers are unable yet to report det 
data as to the effect on the building, furniture and pupil 
and teachers, they observed that a somewhat lower ten 


perature was sufficient in the rooms artificially m: 
than in the others, and suggest the indication of a possi 


saving in fuel. 








THE FARRAGUT SCHOOL. 
Primary, Martin District, Huntington Avenue and 
Wheelwright & Haven 


14 rooms; 


Cube, 652,630 (490,000) 


Cost, $150,526.43 ($107,800 

Board now believes that each classroom should have some 
sun. The basement contains the toilets, small playrooms 
and a manual training room and cooking school, unusual 
features in a primary school. The building is therefore 
considered as a fourteen-room building for comparison 
with standards, each of the floors above having six rooms. 
The 
air is handled by means of a fan, run by an electric motor 
owing to restrictions of space, with primary and supple- 
mentary radiators automatically controlled. 

A test of moistening apparatus was made in this 
building. The main air duct, after leaving the fan, 
branches to right and left, a branch furnishing the air 
for each wing. 


The heating system is low-pressure gravity return. 


In one branch a shallow pan of water was 
placed, with submerged brass steam pipes, which when 
the steam was turned on caused vapor to rise from the 


/ 


C 


Cc 


Ket d R 
Architects 
» pupiis. 
ost cubic foot, $0.23 ($ 
ost per pupil, $215 04 ($154 
THe Evztis MENDELL SCHOO! 

This school, like the Farragut, has som: iriat 
from the conventional plan for the sake of experiment 
Instead of being collected in the basement, the toilets are 
separated and placed on each floor. At either side of the 
entrance and central stairway the height of the t 
schoolroom floors is divided into three stories, the uppe1 
and lower being used for toilets, the upper being slight]; 


above the level of the second-floor classrooms, while the 
middle story is used for the teachers’ room and storeroon 


There are also toilets in the basement, together with the 


playrooms and heating apparatus. There are two dire: 
the whicl 
here are not enclosed, but accessible always from a foot 


entrances to the basement from playgrounds, 


{ 


path connecting Boylston Place and School Street. Thess 


open playgrounds are again an experiment, and it remain 
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SCHOOL. 


entrance is at one side and not in the recessed wall be- 


tween the wings. The rooms are all arranged with 
partial southerly exposure and with wardrobes at the 
teacher’s end of the room. ‘The yards are in this case 
separated, at either side of the building. The basement 
is the usual playrooms, toilets and heating apparatus, 
whi is similar to that installed in the Ellis Mendell 
Schoo The teacher’s room and storage room occupy 
the end of one wing on the first floor instead of being in 
mezzanines off the stair landing, as in the Marshall. 


While this building shows an economical cube, its cost 


Ss excessive, the cost per cubic foot being higher than 
that of any other building the Board has erected. A 

eful examination of the figures and plans failed to 
show any extravagance. To test the possible saving be- 


tween second and first class construction the plans were 
redrawn to make the building second class above the 


asement and the four lowest bidders were asked to re- 
figure on this basis. 

Using the lowest 

estimates thus pro- 

cured there was a 

saving of only 5.42 

The 
‘ Board decided, in 
view of the slight 

to build 
first class as origi- 

nally intended, 

, but were to 
effect some saving 


{ per cent. 


saving, 


able 


by certain changes 
the exterior 
As 
the 
appears to 
to the 
grading of a large 


ARmOw INDICATES Way PUPILS FACE in 
ee he and yard. 

noted before, 
excess 
be due 
\ | lot and unusually 
> = 54 7 | expensive founda- 


MASON tions. 
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SCHOOL. 
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Editorial Comment and 


Selected Miscellany 


THE ELECTRICAL FIRE HAZARD. 


HE number of fires caused by electricity indicates 

that in modern fireproofing of buildings the elec- 
trical hazard must come in for much more attention, 
and the reports of insurance inspectors should include 
somewhat more definitely the actual causes of defective 
wiring, short-circuiting or imperfect lamp installation. 
In the recent analysis of some one hundred and forty- 
five fires reported due to electricity, the relative causes 
showed that imperfect or 
electricians and operators 


careless workmanship of 
was responsible for many 
of them, and they were therefore preventable losses. 
Thirty-three of the fires were attributed to grounding, 
short-circuiting, defective wiring or to destroyed insu- 
lation, while twelve were from defective dynamos and 
motors through burning out of armatures or field coils. 
Twenty fires were caused by crossing of telephone or 
telegraph wires with lighting and power circuits, and 
five from incandescent lamps being placed too near in- 
flammable material. 


In modern fireproof buildings the installation of 


electric lighting, signaling and telephoning systems is 
supposed to be so arranged that fires cannot start from 
any defects in the wires or lamps. The switchboard in 
particular specifically requires incombustible material. 
The fireproofing of the dynamo room requires that every 
part of it should be shut off from the rest of the building 
by incombustible walls and floors. The floor itself 
should preferably be of glass, covered with rubber carpet. 
The complete insulation of the floor then makes the dan- 





DETAIL BY FRANK FREEMAN, ARCHITECT. 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 


ger from burning coils or armatures practically unim- 
portant, while the danger from short-circuiting of wires 
is also reduced to a minimum. 

A frequent cause of fire in the past has been the 
putting of steam and water pipes near electrical wires 
and switchboards. The bursting of one of these pipes 
when close to the electrical switchboard invariably made 
trouble. The water caused short-circuiting, and slight 
defects in insulation immediately became apparent. 

A modern fireproof building cannot be safe from the 


THE BRICKBUILDER. 


fire danger unless the electrical work has been done 
according to the best standards specified for this class 
of buildings. Imperfect workmanship is still quite com- 
mon among electricians, and unless the work is closely 
inspected at the end the element of danger creeps in 











AN ALTAR PIECE EXECUTED IN ARCHITECTURAI AIENCI 


By virtue of its peculiar power to start a flame within the 
walls of a building or behind woodwork in some 
or small room, electricity is one of the hardest fire 
hazards to deal with, and nothing short of perf 

and installation can be accepted as representing even 
fair standard of safety. Fire underwriters have insiste 
upon inflexible observation of rules regarding el 
wiring which many electricians have considered unneces 
sarily severe. The use of flexible cord, for instan 
although properly insulated when installed, contains 


menace which has been demonstrated in a number 
cases. In the last quarterly report of the National Board 


of Fire Underwriters five fires were reported due to 


short-circuiting in flexible cords. The primary cause 
these fires was further discovered to be due to the abra 
sion of the cord in contact with metal pipes, or to ip 
ping the cord around nails and other metal supports 

Poor and defective insulation may have in the first place 
weakened the cord itself, but the proper use of the flex 

ible cord becomes of special importance in view of the 
dangers thus invited. 

In the matter of protecting property from fire caused 
by electricity, the American Street Railway Association 
has recently adopted some rules which tend to show a 
serious appreciation of the danger that lurks in elec- 
tricity unless guarded at every point by the latest safety 


appliances. One of these rules is that all switchboard 
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RUST BANK AND OFFICE 
MBUS OHIO 
At 
i 
I ( 
stances the wires of 


, 1 
ephone or telegraph 
systems were placed too 
] 


near powerand lighting 
vires, and the short 
ircuiting which ol- 

Ww e( yroved disas 
trous. The elimination 
f this source of danger 
would greatly reduce 


theelectrical fire hazard, 
but unfortunately itis a 
question placed beyond 
the 


He 


may make his building 


the jurisdiction of 


individual builder. 
as near fireproof as 
modern science can de- 
vise, and yet through 
some outside source the 
danger may enter the 
light- 


com- 


structure. The 


ing and 


power 
panies in conjunction 


with the telephone and 


oT 


DETAIL BY 





several inches of water with- 


out suffering in any way. 
They are inclosed, and all 
connections are carried to 


them through waterproof 
pipes. The fields and arma 
ture coils are cooled by fans 
which work on the armature 
shaft, and every part of the 
engine room is insulated 
and fireproofed from allcom- 
bustible material. Under 
almost any imaginable con- 
ditions such motors should 
supply a steady pressure of 
for standpipes and 
All that 
quired to make their service 
the 


wiring of 


water 
sprinklers. is re- 
absence of 
the 


perfect is 
defective 
building. 
The crossing of lines in 
or near buildings so as to 
cause fires isan inexcusable 
blunder of engineering, for 
the such 


danger from 


sources is too well known 
for any one to plead ignor- 
ance. And yet inthe recent 
report of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters twenty 
fires were attributed to such 


nearly all in- 


causes. In 
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ARCHITFCT. 


Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta 
Company, Makers. 
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Northwestern Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 


telegraph companies can alone be held responsible for 
such conflagrations. 

The heat from incandescent lamps has been a prolific 
source of fire troubles. In spite of past experiences this 
danger has apparently not been eliminated from such 
buildings where nearly all other precautions are taken. 
In factories and warehouses where are lamps are used, 
which are admittedly more 
dangerous than incandescent 
lamps, fewer accidents hap- 
pen. The fact that the incan- 
descent lamp is inclosed, and 
the heat is not so apparent to 
one, is often the chief trouble ; 
but a heat that may not seri- 
hand often 


ously burn the 


causes fires when particularly 


combustible material is 


placed near it. Thus paper 
shades have caught fire from 
TYMPANUM 


incandescent lamps after be- PANEL 


ing used for some time, and PERTH AMBOY 
this form of protection for 

the eyes really has its danger. A towel and a handker- 
chief tied around incandescent lamps 
and ignited in two different 


small fires in apartments. 


became heated 
instances, thus starting 
Many such lamps have been 
placed close to combustible material in the past because 
of the belief that they were safe. Paper trimmings that 
did not actually touch the lamps have caught fire, and 
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BY 


NEW JERSEY TERRA COTTA COMPANY. 


when large lamps have been employed for Christmas tree 


decorations, contact with loose has in 


two instances started fires. 


cotton one or 
The realization of a danger 
will go a long way toward averting it, and by appreciating 
the fact that there is cause for precaution in using incan- 
descent lamps in certain places we may eliminate some 
fire accidents. 

The general popularity of electricity among ama- 
teurs is responsible for a number of fire accidents. Not 


that 


in tl 


tion 


screwed 


EXECUTED 
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enter 


nis 


way 


point recently cited 


to 
to 
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the 


invariably invite danger. 


the coal range. 


is probably 


which 


buildings. 


The fact that more damage is not done 


Was 


content to experiment 


guards the footsteps of « 


by 
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a series of 
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HOUSE FOR ROBERTS LE BOUTILLIER, ESQ., WAYNE, PA. 








black headers. Trimmed with Excelsior terra cotta, roofed with Bennett roofing tiles, all furnished by 
W. Ketcham, Philadelphia. Built under the direction of Charles P. Palmer. 
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provements made thereafter must be designed with a 
full knowledge of the presence of electric wires, and only 
competent workmen can attend toit. The amateur or un- 
skilled workman can thus come into a building after it has 
been carefully fireproofed throughout and deliberately, 
but ignorantly, introduce a fire hazard that will largely 
nullify much of the careful work of the original contractors. 
The burning out of armatures and coils in the base- 
ment of modern buildings should no longer be a source 
of danger. So well understood is the engineering neces- 
sary to make such 
rooms fireproof that 
ignorance is no longer 
excusable. Where such 
dynamos and motors 
are not properly pro- 
tected and insulated 
from all surrounding 
inflammable material 
the matter should re- 
ceive the attention of 
authorities higher up. 
Many of the earlier in- 
stallations of electrical 
equipments are not 
provided with the pro- 
tective appliances 
DETAIL BY GUSTAVE DRACH, adopted to-day, but 
ARCHITECT. they can be brought 
Indianapolis Terra Cotta Co., Makers. Up to date so that the 
element of danger is 
reduced to nearly the vanishing point. The electrical 
fire hazard can in this way gradually be limited so that it 
will no longer stand as a menace to modern buildings 
and homes. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 

HE Twenty-first Annual Exhibition of the Architec- 
tural League of New York will be held in the build- 

ing of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th 
Street, February 4 to 24 inclusive. January 6 is the last 
day on which architectural exhibits will be received. 
Exhibits will be discharged February 


260. 





nt 


SCHOOLHOUSE AT MADISONVILLE, OHIO. 
S. Hannaford & Sons, Architects. 
Roofed with American S tiles made by Cincinnati Roofing Tile and 
Terra Cotta Company. 


The subject 
for the Medal 
Competition 

















this year is a 
small chapel to 
St. Peter, to be 
built on a rocky 
promontory 
overlooking the 
sea. Competi- 
tors must be 
residents of the 
[Tate : 






drinking foun- 
tain in a city 





street. 
IN MODEL OF THE NEW AMERICAN 1 
GENERAL. BUILDING, CHICAGO 
‘ ] H A 
Horace S&S. T re 
Powers is now National Fireproofing | Ma 


associated with 
Robert C. Spencer, Jr., in the practice 
under the firm name of Spencer & Power O 


4 


Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


Architects Shollar & Hersh, Altoona, Pa., have 
new Offices in the Altoona Trust Buildin 


A. P. Valentine, Jr., architect, Philadelphia 


the past six years connected with the govert S¢ 
vice at the Navy Yard, League Island, Pa., has r neé 
therefrom to accept the position of assistant 

engineer in the Bureau of Building Inspection, Phila 
phia, Pa. This and other recent appointments ul 
bureau have been made as the result of ope mpeti- 


tive examinations conducted by the reorganized Ci 
Service Examining Board of the municipality 

Herbert M. Baer, architect, has taken a 
No. 15 Cortlandt Street, New York City. Manufacturers 
catalogues and samples desired 

The Washington Architectural Club has issued its 
syllabus for 1905-1906, from which it is evident that thi: 
body is alive to the awakened interest which is every 
where manifesting itself in connection with architecture 

Cabot’s Red Brick Preservative has been used exten 
sively upon the buildings of the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, for restoring the original flat, 
brick-red tone of the bricks, and making them perma- 








oie THE 


nen terproof This company also uses Cabot’s Library at Cincinnati. 
tair pon its frame buildings Their new ‘‘ Imperial 
n ee ; = ; Spanish ”’ tile will be 
| i Enameled Brick Company will supply 
; 7 an used on the latter 
rty thousand of their bricks for the new power house 2 4 
ca building 
t \ t siectric Company of Chicago. F 
The new Mce- 
Le I é \ D€ 1S€ the following new \o mes - ' 
: ‘ MOWER Me Creery departmental 
| + 1 ‘ - the . 
€ power house Le ort, Ill., for the store, which extends 
) tr >. } (_ommiss10 tf Chr igo, Isham from 34th Street to 
t | n x + Puny vs: . y 
' ool Lawrence Avenue Pumping 35th Street, New 
_nicag A new laboratory for the Case School York City, Hale & 
5 e, ( elan t the new Carnegie Rogers, architects, 
will be fireproofed 
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Standard twelve-inch 
irches, furnished by DETAIL BY LOUIS CURTIS, ARCHITECT. 
the National Fire- St. Louis Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 


proofing Company. 








WANTED — In the office of a Detroit architect, a draughtsman 
familiar with the principles of Renaissance in composition, orna 





ment and color. One who is a good colorist and a graduate of the 
M.I. T. preferred. Address with particulars, M. I. T., care of ‘‘ The 
Brickbuilder.”’ 








WANTED — To handle account of some good corporation doing 
business with architects, engineers and contractors, on either a sal- 
ary or commission basis. Extensive acquaintance west of Missouri 
River, including California and the Northwest. Present location 
Denver, Col. Best of references. Correspondence solicited. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘ Salesman,” care of ‘‘ The Brickbuilder.” 
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é xX 
S COMPETITION FOR AN OFFICE BUILDING 
r ” 
Anh CQ 
x4 First Prize, $500 Second Prize, $200 Third Prize, $100 S 
; ; aa ; . , Sad 
, COMPETITION CLOSES DECEMBER 23, 1905 SX 
x ES 
x PROGRAMME x 
rey 
, 5 B at nay be assumed in any city of the United States. The site is at the corner of two streets of equal & 
nv t The size of building is 80 feet square on the ground and 120 feet high. Number of stories left to xX 
aQ 
Cv a n xterior of the building is to be designed entirely in Architectural Terra Cotta. 
x at 2 - extensivel the facades of buildings, it is desired that a color scheme shall be 
Cy ‘ te k iin the lower right-hand corner of the sheet of details at a size which will permit of two- x 
AQ 
oss onsi he desigr SS 
HQ rile 
Sy ent t] ar tectural problem 
a fk tl nstructive use of terra cotta and the development or modification of style, by reason of the material, 
hy i n 
x3 : ° af ts mpetition is to encourage the study of the use of architectural terracotta. There is no x 
Cv g € table r the of the building and for the material in which it is to be executed. 
xa : er the e terra cotta and the sizes of the blocks . 
= 
a4 Drawings Required 
Ny ( t ronte at rawn at a ale of 4 feet t ¢ and on the same sheet the perpendicular section of the front wall. 
eS ) ‘ alf ale elevat i ectio f main entrance and any other portions of the building necessary to interpret the design, includ- 
4 t f per tories and mais " 
& . ft-hand corner the second sheet is to be shown the first and typical floor plans at a scale of 16 feet to the inch. The first floor plan may 
LY e off f i r insurance company rhe main entrance corridor and location of the elevators should also be shown. XS 
ee r he fea sheet (there are to be but tw shall be 24 inches by 36 inches 
I eets are yt te e mounted 
eS A rawings are t ‘ ack ink wit it wash or color, except that the walls on the plans and in the sections may be blacked-in or cross-hatched. & 
» sf } aic to e na drawit Ss 
a I t et of drawing to be signed by a mz ¢ plume or device, and accompanying same is to be a sealed envelope with the nom de flume on the 
,. teri i ta thet name and address of the contestant 
eS I iraw are to be delivered flat at the officeof THE BRICKBUILDER, 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass., charges prepaid, on or before Decem- 
xO 1 pr rawings are t ecome the property of THE BRICKBUILDER, and the right is reserved to publish or exhibit any or all of the others. Those 
Cy wish t ! wings returned may have them by enclosing in the sealed envelopes containing their names ten cents in stamps. 
eS I le ¢ judged by three well-known members of the architectural profession 
Ro For the design placed first in this competition there will be given a prize of $500. 
Pat For the design placed second a prize of $200. 
oy For the design placed third a prize of $100. 
eS We are ena i to offer prizes of the above mentioned amounts largely through the liberality of the terra cotta manufacturers who are represented in the 
3 advertising f f THE BRICKBUILDER 


I mpetition is open to every one. 
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